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THE BLUE BIRD. 


Here is the picture of a farm yard, and 
one of the first things that will attract the 
attention of our readers is the Blue bird’s 
house, standing on the top of a pole. The 
blue bird is sociable and confiding in his 
disposition, and his visits in the early 
Spring are welcomed by the farmers and 
other country people, who seldom neglect 
to provide for him, in some suitable place, 
a snug little summer house, which they 
are quite willing he should occupy with 
his family, rent free. And yet he is no 
idler; but pays well for all the accommo- 
dation he receives, by his cheerful songs, 
and by his industry in destroying multi- 
tudes of injurious insects, which would 
otherwise be doing mischief in the garden. 

About the middle of March, the blue 
bird, accompanied by his mate, return from 
their southern tour, and looks about to 
see if their old residence is in tenantable 
condition; and if so, they at once begin 
to clean out the old nest, and prepare it 
for the reception of their young. The 
eggs are five or six in number, and ofa 
pale blue color. Their food is chiefly in- 
sects and spiders, though they sometimes 
eat berries, &c. 

The song of the blue bird is a soft, agree- 
able and oft-repeated warble, uttered with 
open, quivering wings, and is very pleas- 
ing. Heis six to seven inches long, with 
very full and broad wings; the whole up- 
per parts are of a rich sky blue, with pur- 
ple reflections ; the throat, breast and sides 
chestnut; and the wings black at the tips. 

Any well bred boy would as soon be 
guilty of stealing a sheep, as of wantonly 

estroying, or in any way injuring the 
blue bird, the robin, or any of their feath- 
ered companions of the grove; for if they 
do sometimes taste of a cherry or some 
other fruit, they preserve very much more 
from the insect destroyers, which but for 
their sharp* eyes and bills would overrun 
our gardens and orchards. H. 





Moral Tales. 








ORIGINAL. 


UNJUST SUSPICIONS. 


**The pocket-book and money which it 
contained are gone—this is clear enough. 
No one had access to my desk but my 
clerk and myself, and none others were 
aware of its contents; if a theft has been 
committed, of which there seems no doubt, 
I must think at least that the former is 


the person on whom to fix suspicion, though |: 


Ihave always found him exceedingly ex- 
act, and never, for a moment, have had 
reason to question his integrity.” 

Such reflections passed through the mind 





of Mr. Simmons, a man well known in 
the village of C., where he was in busi- 
ness. 
time in his employ, and had always prov- 
ed himself faithful in the highest degree. 
He had never appropriated to his use one 
farthing which was not his own, and would 
have scorned any one guilty of such trans- 
gression. As far as concerned Mr. Sim- 
mons, therefore, he was without warrant 
for harboring an evil thought against Har- 
vey Wilkins, even though ‘the money had 
disappeared in an unwarrantable manner. 

But we will go back a little in order to 
present matters fully to the reader. It 
was the custom of Mr.’S. to keep in a se- 
eret drawer, in his desk, a pocket book, 
containing at times, from three to four hun- 
dred dollars. Not unfrequently, this was 
left for two or three weeks without being 
opened, which was the case when his re- 
ceipts and expenditures were about equal. 
In the present instance, as much time as 
that mentioned had elapsed, since. the 
pocket book had been touched, but great 
was Mr. Simmons’ surprise to find that it 
was gone, when he again went to take it 
forth. Hé searched his desk very thor- 
oughly, but it could nowhere be found, 
and then he suffered such reflections to 
pass before him, as we have already given. 

The fact was, however, that he had mis- 
placed the pocket-book himself. Instead 
of returning it to the desk, when last he 
had it in his hands, he had inadvertent- 
ly taken it to his house, and put it ina 
bureau drawer. Being unnoticed, it had 
become concealed by various articles af- 
terwards placed in the same drawer, and 
without a thorough examination it could 
not readily be discovered. But Mr. Sim- 
mons was confident that he had left it 
where it should be, and did not think it 
worth while even to look elsewhere than 
in his desk. If it was not there, he con- 
cluded that it was stolen, and when he 


; asked himself by whom, his own silent 


thoughts replied, “* by Harvey Wilkins.” 

The loss was communicated to Harvey, 
who made a most complete search, but 
without success. He was not aware of 
the suspicions of Mr. §., thinking it im- 
possible that he could or would suppose 
him guilty for a single moment. Nor was 
he informed of these, as he most gladly 
would have been, so that he could have 
shown their falsity. Mr. Simmons kept 
them from him, but without forethought, 
allowed his suspicions to work a deep in- 
jury to Harvey Wikins, by communicating 
them to others. 

Shortly afterwards a Mr. G. entered his 
store. He was one ever ready to listen 
to an evil tale, and spread it far and wide. 
Mr. §, told him of his loss, and, in a pri- 
vate and confidential manner, informed 


Harvey Wilkins had been a long | 











' suspecting others of crime. 


him of the suspicions which he entertain- 
ed. The former of course concurred quite 
readily in his views, and left the place, 
satisfied that there was no mystery in ref- 
erence to the matter. Though he had 
been requested to give no utterance to the 
opinion which he had heard expressed, yet 


a few hours only elapsed, before the facts _ 


had been heralded through the entire vil- 
lage. And nof the facts only, but these, 
with a coloring, which made the position 
‘of Harvey Wilkins anything but enviable. 
Though he had ever stood high in the vil- 
lage, and had been greatly esteemed, yet 
so ready are. people generally, to believe 
matters which tend to the injury of others, 
that there was hardly one who did not 
fully concur: in the suspicions which 
had been aroused. Some set it down 
at once, as a daring theft, and wondered 
what would be the consequences. Others 
hoped that Harvey Wilkins would not have 
to go to prison, but still they could see no 
remedy. Others again thought that justice 
should be vindicated, and: that this com- 
manded legal measures, notwithstanding 
Harvey Wilkins’ previous good name and 
character. Thus without trial, judge, jury 
or evidence, the unfortunate Wilkins was 
condemned by the sentiment of the place, 
t6 #mprisonment for dishonesty. 

It was only a few days before he became 

aware that a great change had occurred in 
the village in respect to himself. But, as 
Mr. Simmons had taken no open measures 
to discover the guilty, the cause of the 
strange conduct exhibited was, to Harvey 
Wilkins, an entire secret. He had often 
spoken of the loss, but had accused no one, 
little dreaming of the undesirable position 
which he was meanwhile occupying among 
those with whom he was conversing. But 
shortly afterwards, the truth flashed across 
his mind. He immediately made known 
to his employer his ‘fears, and saw them 
with the deepest chagrin and mortifica- 
tion at once confirmed. Then, for the 
first time did Mr. Simmons reveal to him 
the suspicions which he had been enter- 
Mining. Harvey Wilkins did all he pos- 
sibly could to dispel these; his pockets 
were emptied, his trunks opened, and in 
short, he desirec and compelled a strict 
investigation. Nothing was found, and 
Mr. S. began to think that his impres- 
sions had been perhaps erroneous and has- 
ty. But not so in the village. There 
Harvey had sunk deeply in estimation, and 
the tide of public opinion could not be so 
easily reversed. He well knew that he was 
innocent. But he felt deeply grieved that 
others did not think so. Thrice the sum 
lost he would have given, to be able to 
obtain again the confidence of the village, 
which he well knew he merited as much 
as formerly. With his employer he once 
more stood in favor. But through the 
same employer, a deep injury for the time 
being, had been wrought against him. 
.. Two months elapsed, and the end of 
that period brought happiness again to 
Harvey Wilkins. Mr. Simmons discover- 
ed unexpectedly his pocket book with the 
money untouched. He then remembered, 
that he had placed it where it was, and in 
his exuberance of joy, hastily acquainted 
Harvey with the pleasing news, This 
soon circulated through the village, and all 
saw how unjust had been the accusations 
heaped on the supposed guilty party. Har- 
vey Wilkins resumed his old standing in 
society, and not.a few blamed themselves, 
that on such slight grounds, they had al- 
lowed themselves to doubt his innocence, 

We should be exceedingly cautious in 


A word un- 


aptly spoken, sometimes results most dis- 
astrously to the welfare of those most de- 
serving of success. And especially should 
we avoid repeating, with no object, save 
that of self-gratification, evil reports which 
come to us without any good foundation. 
Such have wrought in the world vast 
amounts of needless unhappiness and pain. 
Let.us serutinize the doings of all with 
charity, and be guarded in our judgments. 
New York, April 2, 1851. we. 








Biography. 








ORIGINAL. 
QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. LIL. 


It would be scarcely necessary to devote 
separate sheets to the lives of the wives of 
Louis 18th' and Charles 10th, who were 
married thirty years before their husband's 
accession to the throne, Maria Josephine 
Louisa was the wife of Louis 18th, and 
Maria Theresa wife of Charles 10th. They 
were sisters, and both princesses of Savoy, 
and they both lived and died in obscurity 
and exile, and this is all we can glean of 
interest from history with regard to them. 


Marra AMELIA DE Bourson, wife of 
Louis Philippe, formerly king of France. 


She is still living at Clermont, England, 
where she has resided since she and her - 
husband became exiles from their country. 
She was a princess of Sicily, and has ever 
been distinguished for elegance of person, 
for dignity of deportment, and for exem- 
plary conduct. Her court was noted for 
dignity, affability and chasteness, and 
during her reign, all France contemplated 
with admiration the conjugal and parental 
virtue of herself and husband. Of the va- 
ried and eventful life of Louis Philippe, 
and his many adventures previous to his 
taking possession of the throne, we must 
not here speak, we can only allude to them 
in connexion with this sketch of his queen, 
with whom he became acquainted duriag 
his residence at Palermo, when exiled from 
France. He was married to this princess 
Amelia, in the year 1809. No event of 
any importance marked the lives of the 
young couple, unti] the year 1814, when 
it was announced that Napoleon had abdi- 
cated the throne of France, and that the 
Bourbon family was to be reinstated into 
their rights. | Louis Philippe, Duke of 
Orleans, and his Duchess, arrived at Paris 
on the 18th of May, 1814, where they were 
received with great joy, and were soon in 
possession of all the honors which the na- 
tion could confer upon them. But Napo- 
leon’s return in 1815, disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the royal family, and Amelia 
and her family were sent by Louis Philippe 
to England, while he took command of the 
army at the North. He soon resigned 
this command ta the Duke de Treviss, and: 
retired to Twickenham, where with the. 
exception of one visit to France in 1817, 
he and his queen devoted themselves for 
several years to the. education of their 
children, “In 1830, that revolution oc- 
curred which eventuated in the elevation 
of the Duke of Orleans to the throne, of 
| France.” The cause of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons was pronounced hopeless, 
and the throne was thus rendered vacant, 
and it was proposed to invite the Dake of 
Orleans who. wasat his country-seat. with his 
family, to become Lieutenant-General of 
the kingdom, and afterwards to become 
king. M. Thiers and M, Scheffer were 














appointed to conduct this negotiation with 
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COMPANION. 








the Duke, and visited Neuilly for that pur- 
pose. 

The Duke being absent, the interview 
took place with the Princess Adelaide 
and Duchess, to whomethese gentlemen 
represented ‘‘ the danger with which the 
nation was menaced, and that anarchy 
could only be averted by the prompt deci- 
sion of the Duke to place himself at the 
head of the new constitutional monachy. 
This being made known to Louis Philippe, 
after a few days consideration he acceeded 
to the request, and on the 31st of July, 
1830, he came to Paris, to accept the of- 
fice assigned to him. The reign of Louis 
Philippe and his queen, (of whom he con- 
stantly took counsel) *‘ was marked with 
sagacity and upright intentions.” He did 
not strive to conciliate his people, how- 
ever, as he should have done; but sup- 
posed he should sufficiently fortify himself 
by the desirable alliances which he formed 
for his children ; yet those all failed him 
in the hour of trial. His queen presented 
him with eight children, seven of whom 
made royal alliances, “ but the fatal 24th 
of February came, and swept away the 
throne which Louis Phillipe had taken so 
much pains to constitute, and he was com- 
pelled to sign his act of abdication, accept- 
ing the regency of the Duchess of Orleans. 
Soon after this the royal family escaped in 
disguise to England, where they met with 
a most cordial reception, and Clermont was 
given them as a place of residence, where 
Louis Philippe remained until his death, 
which took place August 26th 1850, in the 

77th year of his age. His widow still 
lives, universally beloved and respected. 
EstELLeE. 


[We fear some of our readers may have 
been wearied with the length of these sketch- 
es of the Queens of France, and have wished 
that some of them had been better characters. 
But we have been anxious to close the series 
in the present Volume, which we have now 
done—and we think a useful lesson may be 
learned from them, that wealth, splendor and 
power never make the possessors happy. Ma- 
ny a poor cottager has doubtless been happier 
than these exalted characters.] 








Religion. 








UNSOUND TITLES. 


About forty years ago, a man who was 
in middle life, removed from the eastern 
part of Massachusetts to the State of New 
York. He purchased one hundred acres 
of land, and entered upon its cultivation 
with great energy. Toiling hard, and 
practising great self-denial, at the end of 
about fifteen years, the farm was paid for, 
and a comfortable dwelling house erected. 
He was now possessed of the comforts of 
life, and had a good home for his declin- 
ing years. 
Ere long a stranger called at the house, 
g¢nd presented a claim to the farm. A law 
sut followed, and it appeared that Mr. B. 
had no good title to the land which he 
had toiled so hard to purchase. He was 
obliged to relinquish the possession of it 
to the legal owner. At the age of sixty, 
he was driven from whathe had confident- 
fly expected would be the shelter of his old 
.age, a poor old man. 

The cause awakened great interest in the 
- vicinity, and led many to examine careful- 
ly their deeds, and make sure that their 
titles were not unsound. 

It was sad to see one’s expectations so 
cruelly disappointed as in the case of Mr. 
B. .It,was a sad thing to have one’s title 

- to his property prove unsound. It is still 
more sad to have one’s title to that inheri- 
tance that is incorruptible, undefiled, and 
which fadeth, not asvay, prove unsound. 

There wiil be many heart-rending dis- 

. appointments in zegard to this matter. 
Many are content with unsound titles to 
the heavenly inheritance. In many cases, 
if men’s titles to their houses were as pre- 
carious as. their titles to mansions in the 
skies, they would not,rest day nor night, 
till greater security had been obtained. 

Many who are careful to examine their 
titles to their lands, never examine their 
title to heaven. They take it for granted 
that is sound. They never look to see 
that their deed has the signature of the Son 
of Goil, and is sealed with his seal. 

Reader! there are many unsound titles 
to the heavenly inheritance. Many confi- 


dently expect to enter into its possession 
whose expectations. will be disappointed. 
Many claims will be presented which Christ 
will net recognize. Many will hear the 
dreadful command, ‘* Depart,” who ex- 
pected to’be admitted into mansions pre- 
pared for them in heaven.—N. O. Obs. 








THE PRAYING SOLDIER. 


During the disturbances in Ireland, a 
private in the Marquis Cornwallis’s, army 
being observed daily to be absent ftom 
his quarters, was suspected of holding in- 
tercourse with the rebels, and on this sus- 
picion, was tried by a court-martial, and 
condemned to die. The Marquis hearing 
this, wished to examine the minutes of 
the trial, and not being satisfied, sent for 
the man to converse with him. The pris- 
oner solemnly disavowed every treasona- 
ble practice and intention, declared his 
sincre attachment to his sovereign, and his 
readiness to live and die in his service: 
that the real cause of-his absence was, that 
he might find a place of retirement 
for private prayer, for which he had no op- 
portunity among his profane comrades, who 
had become his enemies merely on account 
of his attachment to religion. He had 
made this defence on his trial ; but the of- 
ficers thought it so impfobable that they 
paid no attention to it. The Marquis, in 
order to satisfy himself as to the*truth of 
his defence, desired him to kneel down and 
pray aloud before him, which he did with 
such copiousness, fluency and fervor, that 
the Marquis, taking him'by the hand, ob- 
served, that he was satisfied no man could 
pray thus, who did not live in the habit of 
intercourse with his God. He not only 
revoked the sentence, but received him 
into his favor, and placed him among his 
personal attendants. 











Morality. 
CURE FOR A HASTY TEMPER. 


A merchant in London had a dispute 
with a Quaker, respecting the settlement 
of anaccount. The merchant was deter- 
mined to bring the question into court, a 
proceeding which the quaker earnestly dep- 
recated, using every argument in his power 
to convince the merchant of his error; but 
the latter was inflexible. Desiroustomake 
a last effort, the quaker called at his house 
one morning, and inquired of the servant 
if his master was at home. The merchant 
hearing the inquiry, and knowing . the 
voice, called aloud from the top of the 
stairs, 

“Tell that rascal that lam not at home.” 

The quaker, looking up towards him, 
calmly said, ‘* Well, friend, God put thee 
in a better mind.” 

The merchant struck afterwards with the 
meekness of the reply, and having more de- 
liberately investigated the matter, became 
convineed-that the quaker was right end 
he in the wrong. He requested to see 
him, and after acknowledging his error, he 
said, ‘Ihave one question to ask you— 
how were you able with such patience, 
on various occasions to bear my abuse ?” 

“Friend,” replied the quaker, “I will 
tell thee ; I was naturally as hot and as vi- 
olent as thou art. I knew that to indulge 
this temper was sinful; and I found that 
it was imprudent. I observed that men 
ina passion always speak aloud; and I 
thought ifI could control my voiee, I should 
repress my passion. I have therefore 
made it a rule never to suffer my voice to 
rise above a certain key; and by a careful 
observance of this rule, I have, with the 
blessing, of God, entirely mastered my nat- 
ural temper.” 

The quaker reasoned philosophically, and 
the merchant, as every one else may do, 
benefitted by his example. 

















Nursery. 








“T CAN.” 


Of course you can. You show it in 
your looks, in your motion, in your speech, 
in your everything. JI can! A _ brave, 
hearty, substantial, soulful, manly, cheer- 
ing expression. There is character, force, 
vigor, determination, will in it. We like 
it. The words have a spirit, sparkle; pun- 
gency, flavor, geniality about them which 





takes one in the very right place. 





I can! Thereis a world of meaning ex- 
pressed, nailed down, epigramized, rammed 
into these few letters. Whole sermons 
of solid-ground virtues. How we more: 
than admire to, hear the young. man speak 
it out bravely; boldly, determinedly; as, 
though it was an out-searching of his en- 
tire nature, a reflection of his inner soul. 
It tells of something that is earnest, sober, 
serious; of something that wil) battle the 
race, and tumble with the world in a way 
that will open and brighten. and mellow 
men’s eyes. 

Ican! What spirit, purpose, intensity, 
reality, power and praise! It is a strong 
arm, a stout heart, a bold eye, a firm port, 
an indomitable will. We never knew a 
man possessed of its energy, vitality, fire 
and light, that did not attain eminence of 
some sort. It could not be otherwise. It 
is in the nature, constitution, order, neces- 
sity inevitable of events that it should be 
so. IJcan! rightly, truly said, and then 
clinched and riveted by the manly, heroic, 
determined deed, is the secret solution, 
philosophy of men’s lives. They took J can 
for a motto, and went forth and steadily 
made themselves and the world what they 
pleased. 

Then, young man, if you would be 
something besides a common, dusty, prosy 
way-farer in life, just put these magic 
words upon your lips, and their musing, 
hopeful, expanding philosophy in your 
heart and arms. Do it and you area 
made man. 








Benevolence. 








MARY AND JOHN. 


A mother who was in the habit of ask- 
ing her children, before they retired at 
night, what they had done during the day 
to make others happy, found a young twin 
daughter silent. The elder one spoke 
modestly of deeds and dispositions, found- 
ed on the golden rule, **‘ Do unto others 
as you would that they should do unto 
you.” Still the little bright face was bow- 
ed down in silence. The question was re- 
peated, and the dear little child said timid- 
ly :—“‘A little girl who sat by me on the 
bench at school had lost a baby brother. 
All the time she studied her lesson, she 
hid her face in her book and cried. I felt 
so sorry that I laid my face on the same 
book with her. Then she looked up and 
put her arms around my neck; but I do 
not know why she said I had done her so 
much good.” 

But the little girl who was weeping be- 
cause her brother was dead, knew very 
well why it did her good. It is better to 
weep with those that weep, than to laugh 
with those that are glad. You are young, 
now, and do not feel the sorrows of others, 
and havenone of your own; but you may 
find pleasure in trying to do good ina 
thousand ways, and you will never be so 
happy as when you are striving to lighten 
the sorrows of others, or to increase thei: 
joys. 

Not far from my house is the low dwel- 
in which an old couple of colored people 
live. They have long been unable to take 
care of themselves, and the neighbors are 
in the habit of seeing to their wants. The 
other day I saw a littie boy carrying a 
pail of water in, and when I called, I asked 
the old woman if Johnny Jameson was wil- 
ling to wait on her in that way ; ‘‘ O yes,” 
said she, “‘ he is a dear, good boy; he 
comes every morning, and brings in the 
water and makes a little fire, and puts on 
the tea-kettle; and is such a nice handy 
little creature, that I do love him most 
dearly.” 

This was very good in Johnny, and 
when I met him on going out, I gave him 
a sixpence, and he thanked me for it with 
a smile, and then said he would give it to 
Nancy; it would get her something nice 
for dinner. A right good boy Johnny is, 
and if he grows up with a love to do good 
to others, he will become a noble and use- 
ful man. He is now only ten years old, 
but he is known in all the houses of the 
poor around here as the best friend they 
have. 

His sister goes every afternoon, and 
reads the Bible and good books to these 
old people. They never could read, and 
now they are made happy by hearing her 
sweet voice as she reads the Psalms and 
those parts of the Bible that are so well 





suited to give comfort to the afflicted. 


wife will give me such a lecture.” 


_our marriage.” 


Her nme is Mary. Who does not love 
the name? Mary ought to be gentle, and 
kind, and tender-hearted; she ought to 
be like Mary in the Bible, who loved to 
sit at the feet of Jesus, and hear tha words 
of salvation as they fell from his holy 
lips.—Presbyterian. 





Parental. 


SCOLDING. 

We will not say that any who have the 
scolding propensity are absolutely incura- 
ble, but we know some very obstinate 
cases. We also know persons who have 
such a happy mental organization, that 
they never indulge a petulent spirit. By 
an anecdote we will illustrate these cases. 

Two thriving farmers, A. and B., lived 
near neighbors, whose wives were patterns 
of energy, industry, frugality, neatness, 
ete. Each had been married about fifteen 
years, and the wife of A. proved to bea 
termagant, while that of B. had not spok- 
en petulantly since her marriage. These 
men were Once in the midst of an interest- 
ing conversation, when the dinner horn 
from the house of Mr. A. wassounded, and 
he said to B., “I must go at once, or my 
id I 
really wish,” replied. B., ‘that I could hear 
my wife scold as yours does, for five min- 
utes, just to see huw it would sound, for 
she has never uttered a crooked word since 
“O,” said A., “ get your 
wife a load of crooked wood, and you will 
hear it, I warrant you, for nothing makes 
my wife rave equal to that.” 

Farmer B. kept his own counsel, and 
when he went to the forest to prepare his 
year’s supply of wood, he was careful to 
cut each crooked stick on each side of the 
curve, so as to preserve it entire, and to 
throw all such sticks in a separate pile sub- 
ject to his order. When his old stock .of 
wood was consumed, he collected an entire 
load of the crooked sticks, and deposited 
them at his door, and said nothing. When 
he came to dinner the next day, he expect- 
ed the verification of the prophe@y, but 
the meal as usual was well cooked, and in 
good time, aud his wife came to the board 
with her usual beneficent smile, and said 
nothing relative to the wood. As fast as 
the wood wasted away, his curiosity and 
anxiety increased, till his wife one day 
said to him:—‘‘ Husband, our wood is 
nearly exhausted, and if you have any more 
like the last you brought me, I wish you 
would get it, for it is the best I ever had, 
it fits round the pots and kettles so nicely.” 














Natural Gistorn. 








AN ODD STORY OF A CAT. 


A young man in one of our New Eng- 
land villages, in rambling over the low, 
rocky hills, which lie behind the town, 
started an old fox with three young ones, 
from their hole. The old one escaped, 
but the cubs were taken, and carried to the 
young man’s house. 

Here their beauty ensnared the eyes of 
an old cat, who had just brought to light a 
large litter of kittens, and so powerful was 
the attraction, that after a few days, she 
discarded her own offspring and adopted 
the little foxes in their place. 

I say ‘little,’ but when I saw them, 
which was only a few days after they were 
taken, either of them was twice the size of 
its new parent. Yet she still gave them 
suck, and continued to fondle and caress 
them without fear. 

The foxes were very tame; they played 
with my hands, licking them, and rubbing 
their beautiful heads backwards and for- 
wards, on them, apparently with great 
pleasure. 

While our backs were turned, one of 
them pulled the slats of his cage apart, 
and slipped out fora ramble. His owner 
did not seem at all concerned; but seem- 
ed confident that he would return at night- 
fall. 

As we walked homewards, we saw through 
the twilight, our graceful friend, with his 
long bushy tail, carried erect like a plume, 
scampering away over the hill, onthe way 
towards his mother and brothers. 

We have heard of cats nursing rats, and 
ofhens hatching and adopting goslings ; but 
this was when their kittens had been killed 
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and the goose’s eggs had been substituted 
in the place of those laid by the hen. We 
never before heard of any animal discard- 
ing its own young to adopt and rear the off- 
spring of another. Yet this story is per- 
fectly true.—c. c. Cc. [Child's Friend. 





CALIFORNIA HENS. 


The Rev. Waiter Colton, the late Al- 
calde of Monterey, finding it difficult to 
procure eggs when required, either for love 
or money, took the hen fever in the natu- 
ral way; and that our friends may know 
what kind of birds they have in Cali- 
fornia, and their habits, we give Mr. Col- 
ton’s own description of them: 

‘I purchased six hens of an Indian wo- 
man for six dollars, and a rooster for fifty 
cents. On asking the woman why she 
charged only half price for the rooster, she 
replied that the fellow laid no eggs, and 
as for his crowing, that did nobody any 
good. Sounder reasons than this could 
not be furnished in a much higher place 
than ahencoop. The habits of these hens 
are a little singular. They are perfectly 
tame, and are as much at home in the 
kitchen as the cook. ‘They never trouble 
themselves much about a nest, but deposit 
their eggs where they find it most conve- 
nient; one takes a tea tray, another the 
ironing table, a third the oven, and there 
is one that always gets into the cradle. 
She is not at all disturbed by the tossing of 
the little fellow on whose premises she is 
intruding. Neither she nor any of her 
feathered sisters cackle when they leave 
their nest. They don’t seem to think that 
anything worth making an ado about has 
come to pass. The rooster, it is true, 
picks up alittle, and perhaps, feels a feath- 
er taller. But this is the vanity of the 
sex. There are a great many who crow 
over what others have done.” 


Sabbath School. 











AN APPEAL TO SCHOLARS. 


You have need of industry. I hope you 
love learning for its own sake; I hope 
you love it still more for the Lord’s sake. 
The more things you know, and the more 
things you can do, the more respected, 
and consequently, the more influential and 
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useful will you hereafter be. If you grow 
up an ignorant man, few willcare for your 
company. People will be laughing at 
your mistakes and your blunders. And 
even if you should be wishful to do good, 
you will scarcely know how to set about it. 
The usefulness and happiness of your fu- 
ture life depend very much on the amount 
of solid learning and graceful accomplish- 
ments, and above all, on the extent of Bi- 
ble knowledge which you presently acquire, 
and if you be only willing, you may ac- 
quire as much as ever you please. To use 
the words of the most philosophic of Brit- 
ish Artists, “‘ Nothing is denied to well- 
directed diligence.” Long ago a little 
boy was entered at Harrow school. He 
was put into a class beyond his years, 
and where all the scholars had the advant- 
age of previous instruction denied to him. 
His master chid him for his dullness, and 
all his own efforts could not raise him from 
the lowest place on the form. But, noth- 
ing daunted, he procured the grammars and 
other elementary books which his class- 
fellows had gone through in previous terms. 
He devoted the hours of play, and not a 
few of the hours of sleep, to the master- 
ing of these ; till in a few weeks he grad- 
ually began to rise, and it was not long till 
he shot far ahead .of all his companions, 
and became not only dux of that division, 
but the pride of Harrow. That boy, whose 
career began with this fit of energetic ap- 
jlication, you may see his statute in St. 
Paul’s cathedral; for he lived to be the 
gteatest oriental scholar of modern Eu- 
Tope, and most of you have heard the 
Mame of Sir William Jones. God denies 
nothing in the way of learning to well-di- 
tected diligence. It is possible that you 
May*be rather depressed than stimulated 
When asked to contemplate some first-rate 
Mame in literature or science. When you 
8ee the lofty pinnacle of attainment on 
which that name is now reposing, you feel 
: ifit had been created there rather than 
tad travelled thither. No such thing. 
he most illustrious in the annals of 
Philosophy, once ona time, knew no more 
tit than you now do. And how did he 






























arrive at his peerless proficiency? By dint 
of diligence, by down-right painstaking. 
When Newton was asked how he came by 
those discoveries which looked like divina- 
tion or intuitions of a higher intelligence 
rather than the results of a mere research, 
he declared that he could not otherwise 
account for them unless it were that he 
could pay longer attention to the subject 
than most men cared to do. In other 
words, it was by diligence in his business 
that he became the most renowned of 
British sages. The discovery of gravita- 
tion, the grand secret of the universe, was 
not whispered in his ear by any oracle. 
It did not drop into his idle lap a windfall 
from the clouds. But he reached it by self- 
denying toil, by midnight study, by the 
large command of accurate science, and by 
bending all his powers of mind in the one 
directiorw, and keeping them thus bent. 
And whatever may be the subject of your 
pursuit, if you have any natural aptitude 
for it at all, there is no iimit to your profi- 
ciency except the limits of your own pains- 
taking. There is no wishing-cap which 
will fetch you knowledge from the east or 
west. It is not likely to visit you in a 
morning dream, nor will it drop through 
your study roof into your elbowchair. It 
is not a lucky advent which will alight on 
your loitering path some twilight, like Mi- 
nerva’s owl, and create you an orator, an 
artist, or a scholar on the spot. It is an 
ultimatum which you must make up your 
mind that it is worth your while attaining ; 
and trudge on steadily toward it, and not 
count that day’s work hard, nor that night- 
watching long, which advances you one 
step towards it, or brings its welcoming 
beacon one bright hope nearer.— Hamilton. 








Obituary. 
ON AFFLICTION. 

While on a visit to Cape May this sea- 
son, dear children, for the benefit of my 
health, I had an opportunity of seeing many 
grievously afflicted persons. Some of them 
were aged people, who could not long ex- 
pect to tread this earthly ball. Others 
were middle aged; and again some were 
young, buoyant with the hope of recovery, 
and perhaps of long life. And even the 
sunny skies of childhood had been darken- 
ed by the clouds of affliction. 

I saw three dear boys about the age of 
twelve years, who seemed to be, while out 
of doors, closely confined to little hand-car- 
riages. One of them belonged to the So- 
ciety of Friends. Upon inquiring for his 
health, he would always add, after answer- 
ing the question, ‘“‘I thank thee.’’ This 
boy, I was told, had not walked for eight 
years. Yet you would not have imagined 
so, to have looked upon his lovely, cheer- 
ful countenance, so bright and animated. 
The color on his cheek might have been 
mistaken for the roses of health; and the 
sparkling of his dark eye, seemed to have 
been heightened by some exhilarating ex- 
ercise, such as boys of that age, are wont 
to take. Butno, he had to forego all such 
pleasures. He seemed, however, to have 
a keen relish for those amusements which 
were within hisreach. He loved to watch 
the rolling and dashing of the waves ; and 
to spread out, and press the delicate sea- 
weed that they cast upon the beach. He 
said he did not care about walking, his 
friends were so kind to him. 

And what do you imagine reconciled 
this dear youth to his sad lot? I think 
it must have been religion: for on one oc- 
casion, when supposed to be in a dying 
state, and having been left alone, by re- 
quest, his attendant entered, (after an ab- 
sence of some length) and remarked, T—, 
you must have beenlonesome. ‘Oh, no,” 
he replied, ‘* I had such Heavenly thoughts.” 
If you wish to be contented and happy 
through life, dear children, cultivate 
‘Heavenly thoughts.” You will find a 








rich supply of them, in the writings of the | 


** man after God’s own heart.”” In view of 
the sad termination of the life of a distin- 
guished man, this day, in the city of Bos- 
ton, I would again say, cultivate ‘‘ Heav- 
enly thoughts.” 

IfI have not tired my young readers, I 
will also tell them of little Louisa. 
Her parents were both members of the 
Society of Friends, and their dear little 
girl was dressed in the plain and becoming 
costume of the Quakers. But not only 
did she wear the dress; she also wore the 


rs 





| sweet/and gentle spirit which character- 


izes that body of Christians. At the age 
of seven years and nine months, she was 
all that a fond mother could wish. Her 
soft blue eye beamed with intelligence 
and love. 

But sickness came, and the darling of 
the house was laid on the couch of suf- 
fering. Little did her parents imagine 
that their precious one would so soon be 
taken from their sight. Yet how comfort- 
ing it must have been to their bleeding 
hearts, to hear the accentsof prayer from 
the lips of this dear babe. One night, as 
her friends were all seated around her 
bed, she exclaimed, ‘* Oh heavenly Father, 
will thee forgive me? will thee have mercy 
for sin?” Three times did she repeat 
this last sentence, ‘*have mercy for sin, 
will thee take me up to heaven?” 

On one occasion, seeing her father 
rather lively, she observed, ** Father, I do 
do not like to see thee act that way.” And 
upon his asking her why, she replied, 
“Tam very weak,” evidently wishing to 
check the false hope which he seemed to 
feel. A little time showed that the cau- 
tion had not been needlessly given, for 
death was even then knocking at the door, 
and no human arm could keep him out. 

This dear child was asked by her moth- 
er, if she was afraid to die? Her answer 
was, “ No, if I die, I shall go to heaven.” 
Nor can we doubt that she has reached 
that blissful country, for our Saviour said, 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Many visited her during her illness of two 
weeks, and no doubt were edified. Louisa 
was rather reserved in her manners, but 
generally very happy. She was liberal to 
the poor. 

These particulars, I received from Mrs. 
S , who was also on a visit to the sea 
shore. Her physician considered it neces- 
sary for her to leave her home for a time, 
as she had lately lost two interesting chil- 
dren. She could have told me many more 
things that would have interested you ; 
but the task was too great for her at that 
time. M. J. M. 

Washington City, Aug. 30, 1850. 


 @ditorial. 


TALES OF PERSECUTION.--NO. VIII. 
PAPAL BUTCHERIES IN CALABRIA. 


Inthe year 1532, the Vaudois colonies in Ca- 
labria who had long been devoted to evangel- 
ical truth, sent to Geneva for a minister, that 
they might be fully instructed in the Gospel: 
for Geneva was then regarded as the centre of 
light to the anti-papal world. A young man 
by the name of Pascal wassent to them. It 
was well known that the mission was a peril- 
ous one. It was foreseen that as soon as the 
truth made progress under his ministry, the 
fires of persecution would be kindled. 

Young Pascal cheerfully accepted the appoint- 
ment leaving at Geneva his betrothed bride, 
whom he was never more to see in this world. 

His preaching took possession of the souls 
of his hearers. The truth made progress among 
the Vaudois, and awakened the enmity of 
their popish neighbors, who complained to their 
Lord the Marquis of Spinello, that the holy 
church was in danger. The Marquis had been 
disinclined to severity towards his protestant 
subjects, but the outcry of the bigots was now 
so great, that he was fearful of being regarded 
asa heretic, if he did not depart from the sys- 
tem of indulgence which he had hitherto prac- 
ticed. He according summoned Pascal before 
him, and threw him into a dungeon. Several 
of his friends were also arrested and impris- 
oned. 

These severities did not satisfy the Romish 





























bishop. He proceeded to persecute the desti- 
tute ffock, in spite of the secret efforts of the 
| Marquis to protect them. 

The attention of the Pope was at length at- 
tracted to the matter, and he sent an inquisition 
, general to put an end to heresy throughout the 

kingdom of Naples. The inquisitor went first 
to San Sesto, a small town, and endeavored by 
exhortations, promises and threats to induce 
them to enter the Romish church. He then 
proceeded to celebrate the mass, but rather 
' than attend it, they all fled from the town to 
a wood in the mountain. He then went to 
Guardia, another Vandois town about twelve 
miles distant, and told the people that the in- 
inhabitants of San Sesto had submitted to the 








Pope. The people, being deceived, promised 
to comply with his demands, but when the 
truth became known, a considerable part of 
them made their escape, and joined the fugi- 
tives of San Sesto. 
Two companies of soldiers were sent after 
them. Before proceeding to extremities, they 
begged per:nission to leave the country. This 
was refused. They then defended themselves 
by arms, and repulsed the soldiers who had 
come to take them. 
This brought the Viceroy and an army into 
Calabria. The fugitives were pursued by dogs 
trained for the purpose, and were nearly all 
taken prisoners or killed. The most revolting 
cruelties were practiced on the prisoners. 
Some were broken on the wheel, others cast 
from a high tower. One, Barnard Conte, for 
having thrown away a crucifix which they 
wished him to hold, was covered over thickly 
with pitch, and set on fire. 
At Guardia, the inquisitor Punza caused 
eighty-eight men to be executed at one time. 
The following account of that horrid scene, was 
written by an eye-witness, a bigoted Catholic, 
who thought the victims ought to suffer. “I 
confess,” said he, “that I can only compare 
these executions toa slaughter house. The 
executioner came and called out one of these 
unfortunate creatures, and having wrapped his 
head in a cloth, led him toa spot adjoining the 
house, made him fall on his knees and cut his 
throat with a knife. Then, taking off the 
bloody veil, he came for another prisoner, who 
underwent the same fate; in this manner 
eighty-eight persons were butchered. I leave 
your imagination to picture this horrible sight. 
At this very moment, I can hardly restrain my 
tears. No one can ever describe the meek- 
ness and patience with which these heretics 
suffered such a martrydom and death. A small 
number of them, when at the point of death, 
declared that they embraced the Catholic faith ; 
but the greater part died in their infernal ob- 
stinacy. All the old men ended their lives 
with an imperturbable calmness; only the 
young manifested some agitation. /. shudder 
comes over my whole frame, when 1 picture to 
myself the executioner with the bloody knife 
between his teeth, holding the dripping napkin 
in his hand, entering the house, and with his 
arms covered with blood, seizing the prisoners 
one after another, as a butcher goes and takes 
the sheep he is about to slaughter.” 

Reader, do you thank God that your lot is 
cast far away from such dreadful scenes? 5. a. 








Variety. 








THE HAPPY MOTHER. 


The mother is happy when he: sweet babe 
is born, and when the helpless little thing lies 
on her bosom. 

She is happy when it begins to take notice 
and return her smiles. 

She is happy when it totters over the floor, 
and utters its first syllable. 

She is happy when the boy tripsalong by her 
side, and when the girl sews or reads at her 
knee. 

Happier still is that mother when she listens 
to the prayers of her beloved one. 

Oh how happy when the youth becomes a 
child of grace! 

But happiest ofall,will she be when she meets 
all her children at the right hand of Christ. 

a s : 


DR JOHNSON. 

When Dr. Johnson courted Mrs. Potter 
(whom he afterwards married,) he told her he 
was of mean extraction, that he had no money, 
and that he had an uncle hanged. The lady, 
by way of reducing herself to an equality with 
the doctor, replied, that she had no more money 
than himself, and that though she had not had 
a relation hanged, she had fifty who deserved 
to be hung. 

_—— 


TRUTHS. 
A fat kitchen makes a lean will. 
If you would be rich, think of saving as 
well as getting. 
What maintains one vice would train up two 
children. 
A man is never irretrievably ruined in his 
prospects, until he marries a bad woman. 
If you do not hear reason, she will surely rap 
you onthe knuckles. 
If you would know the value of money, go 
and try to borrow some. 
——_—_—~————— 


A LESSON FOR GIRLS. 
An intelligent gentleman of fortune, says 
the Bangor Whig, visited a country village in 
Maine, not far from Bangor, and was hospita- 





bly entertained and lodged by a gentleman 
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having three daughters—two of whom in rich 
dresses entertained the distinguished stranger 
in the parlor, while one kept herself in the kitch- 
en, assisting her mother in preparing the food 
and setting the table for tea, and after supper, 
in doing the work till it was nearly completed ; 
when she also joined her sisters in the parlor 
for the remainder of the evening. The next 
morning the same daughter was again early in 
the kitchen, while the other two were in the 
parlor. The gentieman, like Franklin, pos- 
sessed a discriminating mind—was a close ob- 
server of the habits of the young ladies— 
watched an opportunity and whispered some- 
thing in the ear of the industrious one, and 
then left for a time, but revisited the same fam- 
ily, and in about one year, the young lady of 
the kitchen, was conveyed to Boston the wife 
of the same gentleman visitor, where she now 
presides at an elegant mansion. The gentle- 
man whose fortune she shares, she won by a ju- 
dicious deportment and well directed industry. 
So much for an industrious young lady. 
——— 


CECIL’S MODE OF TRAINING HIS CHILDREN. 


Mr. Cecil was skilful and successful in train- 
ing his own children. It was his practice to 
encourage even the smallest indications of vir- 
tue or piety, and to try to allure and draw 
them in the paths of wisdom. He labored es- 
— to train them to industry and effort. 

e would say, “ Do something—have a profes- 
sion—be eminent in it.” He did not allow his 
children to mix much in general society,saying, 
when censured for it, that purity of character 
is to be preferred to accomplishments. 

—_—_—_———_ 


JENNY LIND’S POETRY. 


The following compact, simple and earnest 
verse was written by the beloved Swede in an 
album. You may rely upon its genuineness ; 
indeed it contains such evidence. Frederika 
Bremer had written in the same album, a few 
lines concerning rest; which it would seem, 
suggested to Jenny Lind the subject of this 
happy stanza :— 

“Invain J seek for rest 
In all created good ; 
It leaves me still unblest, 
And makes me cry for God. 
At rest—be sure—I shall not be, 
Until my heart finds rest in Thee! 
Choral Advocate.] Jenny Linn.” 


a 


HARRIET MARTINEAU AND DR.MAGINN. 


When that fair utilitarian and political econ- 
omist, Harriet Martineau, published her book 
against marriage, it was sent to Dr. Maginn to 
review. His critique ran thus :— 


“A book against wedlock! oh! oh! 

And written by Miss Martineau! 

But this I well know, 

She would not say No 

To a handsome young beau, 

Just six feet or so— 

Fie, fie, Harriet Martineau.” 
ee 


Remarxs.—Good breeding is a guard upon 
the tongue ; the misfortune is, that we put it on 
and off with our fine clothes and visiting faces 
and do not wear it where it is the most wanted 
—at home. 

Lorenzo Dow once said of a grasping, avari- 
cious farmer, that if he had the world enclosed 
ina single field, he would not be content with- 
out a patch of ground on the outside for pota- 
toes. 

Quills are things that sometimes are taken 
from the pinions of one goose, to spread the 
o-pinions of another. 

It is impossible that an ill-natured man can 
have a public spirit; for how can he love ten 
thousand men, who never loved one ?—Pope. 








Poctrp. 


THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


Dear as the dove, whose wafting wing 
The green leaf ransomed from the main, 

Thy genial glow, returning Spring, 
Comes to our shore again: 

For thou hast been a wanderer long, 
On many a fair and foreign strand, 

In calm and beauty, sun and storm, 
Passing from land to land. 


Thou bring’st the blossoms to the bee, 
To earth a robe of emerald dye, 
The leaflet to the naked tree, 
And rajnbow in the sky : 
I feel thy blest benign control, 
The pulses of my youth restore ; 
Opening the spring of sense and soul, 
To love and joy once more. 


I will not people thy green bowers 
With sorrow’s pale and spectre band, 
Or blend with thine the faded flowers 
Of memory’s distant land ; 
For thou wert surely never given 
To wake regret from pleasures gone ; 
But like an angel sent from heaven, 
To soothe creation’s groan. 


Then while the groves thy garlands twine, 
Thy spirit breathes in flower and tree 
My heart shall kindle at thy shrine, 








And worship God in thee ; 
And in some calm sequestered spot, 
While listening tothy choral strain, 
Past griefs shall be awhile furgot, 
And pleasures bloom again. 
EEE 
OFT IN- THE CHILLY NIGHT. 
Oft in the chilly night, 
When bed-clothes seem too scanty, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of days when we had plenty ; 
Each linen sheet, 
So white and neat, 
The quilts that I paraded ; 
The blankets white, 
Now thin and slight, 
The comforts old and faded: 
Thus in the chilly night, 
When bed-clothes seem too scanty, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of days when I had plenty. 
When I remember all 
The bed-clothes brought from mother’s, 
T’ve seen around me fall, 
And couldn’t purchase others ; 
I feel like one that had been “ done,” 
By wedding ina hurry, 
Whose youth was flown, 
Whose beaux were gone, 
And she was left to worry: 
Thus in the chilly night 
When bed-clothes seem too scanty, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of days when I had plenty. 
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